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is met by another host " Clothed in light with limbs
unveiled and free/5 These are the youth of the
fixture whose way is blocked by the errors of former
generations. Saint Denis, representing the aspirant
to esoteric wisdom and, at the same time, our
contemporary confusion, summarises the anguish
of the human spirit: " I am chaos and dark
nothingness." , . , He has little hope to offer,
and the poem ends with despair.

Mr Read was long in finding an assured solution
of his metaphysical problems* Like Vaughan and
Wordsworth he looked back to childhood, and came
to see happiness in the preservation of the " innocent
eye,*5 meaning by that, however, not Traherne's
childish natmte, but the " wandering wavering
grace of humble men,** intellectual integrity, an
inquiring spirit, and the fulfilment of the instincts
(The Innocent Eye). In that very uneven poem,
The End of a War, he was still occupied with the
cosmic relations of the individual. The mono-
logues of his dying German officer and his waking
English officer are speculations on the nature of
reality. Despite the Catholicism of the dialogue
between the body and the soul of the murdered
girl, doubt prevails. The views of religion are in
keeping with the characters. But the last word is
with the English officer whose " meek heart rejoices
doubting,** and there is a faint promise of final
revelation for him who tries to trace divine love
through all our catastrophes.

Perhaps  because  he is  so  much  at  home  in
abstractions,   Mr Read's  poetry did  not  at first